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Mary believed in her son. She also trusted his ambassador,
who belonged to her party and was deep in her perilous secrets.
But perfidy was no monopoly of hers. Son and ambassador were
both playing her false. James wanted an alliance with Elizabeth,
but he did not want to share his crown; nor, indeed, did he want
his mother set free. That was the shattering truth, and it could
no longer be hidden. Infamous James's conduct may have been:
alas! politically it was very wise. Mary's fury could not be re-
strained. She threatened her son, denounced his ambassador as
e worthy to be baptized a lying knave \ In truth, her last hope of
redemption was gone. Conspiracy had her in thrall; the shadow
of the block loomed over her.

In late November,, while these treaty negotiations were pro-
ceeding, Parliament had met. The Commons undertook the
chief business of the session, which was to provide for the
Queen's safety, with a burning passion and devotion that re-
vealed the magic hold of Elizabeth over her people. They were
determined that, come what might, no conspiracy should profit
either Mary or James. They proposed to legalize the Bond of
Association, with its irresponsible blood-hunt, and thus incor-
porate in the English statute book the most utterly lawless pro-
vision that it has probably ever been proposed to place there.
There was no mistaking their deadly purpose against Mary, and
well would it have been for her if she had recognized in this, and
not in the fevered dreams of conspirators and emigres^ the true
voice of the nation.

Some members, however, were troubled in conscience by the
proposal, as they had been by the Bond. Torn between their
scruples and their loyalty, they sat in sad silence. It was enough.
Elizabeth, too, was uneasy. She interfered, asking that nothing
should pass which violated any fundamental principle of justice,
or offended the conscience of any of her good subjects, or would
not abide the view of the world, friends and enemies alike. She
ordered that no one was to be made to suffer for another's fault:
in other words, that Mary must be proved to have been an
accomplice to a plot before vengeance was wreaked on her. The
act was therefore redrafted. It was less moderate than Elizabeth